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SINGULAR TERMS AND PREDICATION 


HE ideas of singular term and of general term in predicative 
position play a central part in Quine’s theory of canonical 
notation. I examine two attempts to explain these ideas, and I 
argue that they rest upon certain other notions whose role as 
foundations is not clearly acknowledged in Quine’s explanations. 


I 


In his new book! Quine distinguishes once more between singu- 
lar terms and general terms. He also speaks of different ‘posi- 
tions’ which terms may occupy in sentences, notably of referential 
and of predicative position. ‘Referential,’ or ‘purely referential,’ 
position is more narrowly understood by Quine than ‘position for 
a singular term’; and if, later on in what follows, I appear to 
ignore this fact, my reasons are: (1) that I may do so without 
risk of confusion since I shall not be concerned with, or introduce, 
any of those referentially opaque contexts which yield positions for 
singular terms other than purely referential positions; and (2) 
that ‘referential position’ is a more convenient expression than 
‘position for a singular term.’ 

The relations between these notions of terms and positions are 
not altogether simple; but fortunately it appears from Quine’s 
exposition that there is one quite fundamental distinction a grasp 
of which will serve as the basis for everything else. This is the 
distinction between a singular term on the one hand and a general 
term in predicative position on the other. A union of the two is 
necessary and sufficient for a fundamental kind, though not per- 
haps the most primitive kind, of sentence of ordinary language; 
and in canonical notation, where the only singular terms are vari- 
ables, a union of the two is necessary and sufficient to yield an 
atomic open sentence such as all true or false sentences are obtained 
from by quantification and other devices of sentence composition. 

1Word and Object, published jointly by the Technology Press of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 


and London, 1960. Page references are given in parentheses. 
mine, except where otherwise indicated. 
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The fundamental distinction can, in fact, be yet more narrowly 
specified. Quine distinguishes between definite and indefinite 
singular terms. (Examples of definite singular terms are ‘Leo,’ 
‘that lion,’ ‘the lion,’ and, sometimes, ‘he’ and ‘it’; examples of 
indefinite singular terms are ‘everything,’ ‘something,’ ‘every lion,’ 
‘some lion,’ and, sometimes, ‘a lion’).2 This is not merely a dis- 
tinction of kind, of species within a genus. It is more like a dis- 
tinction of senses of the phrase ‘singular term.’ Definite singular 
terms are singular terms in the primary sense; indefinite singular 
terms are singular only in a secondary or derivative sense. Part of 
the evidence for this comes from Quine’s own incidental remarks 
in which, e.g., he contrasts indefinite singular terms, as being 
‘dummy singular terms,’ with ‘ordinary or definite ones’ (112-114). 
But more decisive than these passing remarks is the character of 
Quine’s explanations. The explanation of the fundamental dis- 
tinction in role between singular term and general term in predi- 
cative position is an explanation which has to be understood as 
applying only to definite singular terms. The position which defi- 
nite singular terms occupy, when they play a certain characteristic 
role in predication, may also be occupied by other terms which do 
not play this characteristic role, but are allowed the title of singular 
terms just because they can occupy this position; and these are 
the dummy or indefinite singular terms. 

The basic distinction we have to consider, then, is between 
definite singular terms on the one hand and general terms in predi- 
cative position on the other. Before we look at Quine’s explanation 
of it, let us note a negative remark he makes about the distinction 
between singular and general terms at large. He points out that 
this distinction does not consist in each singular term’s having 
application to just one object while each general term has applica- 
tion to more than one. That the difference does not consist in this 
is, he says, evident from the fact that some singular terms such as 
‘Pegasus,’ may apply to nothing at all, while some general terms 
such as ‘natural satellite of the earth’ may each apply to just one 
thing. There is another reason, which Quine does not mention, for 
rejecting this account of the difference. ‘The captain is angry’ is 


2 Only sometimes ‘he’ and ‘it,’ for these may function like bound variables 
of quantification and then are to be distinguished from definite singular terms; 
only sometimes ‘a lion,’ for nouns preceded by an indefinite article often appear 
in purely predicative position and then are not singular terms at all. Indeed, 
these qualifications are still insufficient; for not only ‘he’ and ‘it,’ but ‘the 
lion’ and ‘that lion,’ too, may function like bound variables of quantification, 


as in such a sentence as ‘If you tweak a lion’s tail, the (that) lion will 
resent it.’ 
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a sentence containing the singular term ‘the captain’ and the 
general term ‘angry’ in predicative position. If we consider at 
large the two terms ‘the captain’ and ‘angry,’ it is obvious that 
both of them have application to, may be correctly applied to, 
many things; and may be so applied by the use, among others, of 
this very sentence. If, on the other hand, we think of this sentence 
as used to make a particular assertion on a particular occasion, it 
is evident that both the singular and the general term, on that 
particular occasion, are equally being applied to just one (and the 
same) thing. Neither way of taking the expressions brings out a 
difference which we can express in terms of the difference between 
applying (or being applied) to just one thing and applying (or 
being applied) to more than one thing. 

Quine mentions another way, which he also thinks unsatis- 
factory, of trying to bring out the difference between definite singu- 
lar terms and general terms in predicative position. One adopts 
this way in saying that the singular term purports to refer to just 
one object while the general term does not: even if the general term, 
like ‘natural satellite of the earth’ in fact has singularity of refer- 
ence, this singularity of reference is not something purported in 
the term. Of this way of explaining the difference Quine says: 
‘‘Such talk of purport is only a picturesque way of alluding to 
the distinctive grammatical roles that singular and general terms 
play in sentences. It is by grammatical role that singular and 
general terms are properly to be distinguished’’ (96). Elsewhere, 
discussing the notion of referential position (i.e., the position occu- 
pied by a definite singular term when it plays its characteristic, 
distinctive role in predication), he speaks of the ‘‘intuitive’’ idea 
behind this notion as the idea that the term occupying this position 
‘*is used purely to specify its object for the rest of the sentence to 
say something about’’ (177). Quine is right in thinking that these 
descriptions which he calls ‘‘picturesque’’ or ‘‘intuitive’’ are un- 
satisfactory. They are unsatisfactory not because they are intui- 
tive or picturesque, but because they are inaccurate or unclear or 
both. Nevertheless we shall see that they may be inaccurate and 
unclear attempts to express an idea which is essential to full under- 
standing of Quine’s own explanation of the ‘distinctive roles’ of 
general and singular terms and yet is an idea to which he himself 
scarcely succeeds in giving a clear expression. 

I turn now to Quine’s explanation. It runs: ‘‘The basic com- 
bination in which general and singular terms find their contrasting 
roles is that of predication® . . . Predication joins a general term 


8 Quine’s italics. 
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and a singular term to form a sentence that is true or false accord- 
ing as the general term is true or false of the object, if any, to 
which the singular term refers’’ (96). This is supposed to be a 
description of a contrast of grammatical roles; the dichotomy of 
terms that Quine is concerned with is supposed to be ‘‘clarified’’ by 
this description of roles (97). Distinctions of grammatical form 
are associated with this contrast of roles: e.g., grammar requires 
that the predicative role be signalized by the form of the verb; if 
the general term does not already possess this form, it must, to be 
fitted for predicative position, be prefixed with the copula ‘is’ or 
‘is a(n)’ (96-97). But it is the distinction of role thus signalized, 
and not the form of signaling, that is important for logical theory. 

But what is this distinction? The passage I quoted seems to 
envisage a situation in which there is, on the one hand, a sentence 
formed by joining two terms and in which there may or may not 
be, on the other hand, an object to which both terms are correctly 
applied. The difference in role of the two terms might be held 
to be shown by the implied differences between the ways in which 
there might fail to be such an object. Thus the failure might, so 
to speak, be justly laid at the door of the general term; but only 
if (1) there indeed was a certain object to which the singular 
term was correctly applied, and (2) the general term failed to 
apply to that object, i.e., the object to which the singular term 
was correctly applied. It is implied that in this case of failure the 
sentence (statement) is false. Or again the failure might be justly 
laid at the door of the singular term; but this would be quite a 
different kind of failure. It would not be a failure of the singular 
term to apply to the object which . . . —where this ‘which’ clause 
could be filled out by mentioning the general term. The failure 
of application of the singular term would not, like that of its 
partner, depend on its partner’s success. It would be a quite inde- 
pendent failure. And it appears to be here implied, and it is 
elsewhere stated, that the result of this failure would be not that 
the sentence was to be assessed as false, but that it was not to be 
assessed for truth value at all. Whether the sentence is true or 
false depends on the success or failure of the general term; but the 
failure of the singular term appears to deprive the general term 
of the chance of either success or failure. 

If this is a correct reading of Quine’s sentence, then it is clear 
that the description he gives of the crucial distinction is designed 
to fit at most (on the side of singular terms) only definite singular 
terms; for it contains no attempt to mention any contrast there 
may be in role or function between indefinite singular terms and 
general terms in predicative position. Quine’s complementary ac- 
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count of such a sentence as ‘A comet was observed by astronomers 
tonight,’ containing one indefinite singular term and one composite 
general term in predicative position, would be that it is true if 
there is an object, any object, to which both terms apply ; otherwise 
false. In respect of role the two terms are not distinguished at all. 
If we ask why one of the two terms is nevertheless to be called a 
singular term and the other not, we may indeed appeal to grammar ; 
but it will now be an appeal to what Quine contrasts with gram- 
matical role, viz., to grammatical form. The term ‘a comet’ is 
formally like a (definite) singular term in that it is a substantive 
occupying the position of grammatical subject to the predicative 
copula (a special case of the verb of predication in general). It 
is formally unlike a general term in predicative position in that 
it has no predicative copula prefixed to it and does not itself possess 
the form of a verb. In no other way mentioned by Quine does it 
differ from the general term. As for ‘everything’ and ‘something,’ 
the description leaves us to presume that they are entitled to classi- 
fication as singular terms in so far as they too may occupy this posi- 
tion, may share these formal characteristics. 

If my reading of Quine’s sentence is correct, there is a much 
more important point to be made. It is that the distinction drawn 
remains inadequately explained. The explanation raises, rather 
than answers, questions. ‘‘Predication joins a general term and a 
singular term to form a sentence . . . ’’—a sentence in which the 
two kinds of term exhibit the obscure differences I have set out. 
But what is it that accounts for these differences? Unless we can 
answer this question, we shall certainly not fully understand the 
distinction ; indeed we shall scarcely know what predication is. We 
cannot give up the question and be content with talk of verbs and 
substantives, of grammatical subjects and predicates. Quine is no 
more one of Ramsey’s schoolchildren doing English grammar than 
Ramsey himself was. But neither can we be satisfied with the dis- 
tinction as I have interpreted it. Singular terms are what yield 
truth-value gaps when they fail in their role. General terms are 
what yield truth or falsity, when singular terms succeed in their 
role, by themselves applying, or failing to apply, to what the 
singular terms apply to. This is more or less what we have. It 
scarcely seems enough. We want to ask ‘Why?’ 

It might be objected at this point that my interpretation of 
Quine’s sentence was perverse, that the cumbrousness and obscurity 
of the reading were quite unnecessary. In Quine’s sentence there 
occur the two contrasting expressions, ‘is true of,’ associated with 
the general term, and ‘refers to,’ associated with the singular 
term; and this contrast I have deliberately ignored, contenting 
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myself with the single expression ‘applies to.” May not this dif- 
ference of expression, which I ignored, be intended to reflect a 
difference in the ways in which singular and general terms respec- 
tively apply or are applied to objects? And may not the explana- 
tion we are still seeking be found in this difference of mode of 
application ? 

This seems a reasonable suggestion. But there are several 
reasons why we cannot be content simply to repeat these expres- 
sions, to say ‘In the successful predication, the singular term refers 
to its object, while the general term is true of it.’ For one thing, 
Quine himself does not adhere consistently to this usage. On page 
95 he writes ‘‘ ‘Pegasus’ counts as a singular term though true of 
nothing’’; and on pages 108-109 he repeatedly uses the idioms of 
being true of and referring (having reference) to interchangeably 
in connection with general terms. This point is not very important. 
Even if Quine had been perfectly consistent in his usage, it would 
still be the case that the difference in force between the expressions 
‘is true of’ and ‘refers to’ calls as loudly for explanation as the 
expressions ‘general term’ and ‘singular term’ themselves. Neither 
pair, unaided, serves to explain the other. This is why I ignored 
the difference of expression and used instead the undifferentiated 
idiom of application. The deliberate nondifferentiation of expres- 


sion diminishes the risk of our seeming to understand a distinction 
when we do not. 


This is the point at which we have to return to ideas of the 
kind that Quine dismissed as vague and picturesque. Let us con- 
sider those predications in which singular and general term alike 
may fairly be said to be applied to a single concrete and spatio- 
temporally continuous object (e.g., ‘Mama is kind,’ ‘That picture 
is valuable,’ ‘The doctor is coming to dinner’). What is the char- 
acteristic difference in the mode in which they are applied? Let 
us recall that, in such a predication, neither of the terms employed 
need be such that it applies to only one object, though both are 
currently being applied to just one object, and, if all goes well, 
both do in fact apply to that object. Now what is the characteristic 
difference between the relations of the two terms to the object? 
The characteristic difference, I suggest, is that the singular term is 
used for the purpose of identifying the object, of bringing it about 
that the hearer (or, generally, the audience) knows which or what 
object is in question; while the general term is not. It is enough 
if the general term in fact applies to the object; it does not also 
have to identify it. 

But what exactly is this task of identifying an object for a 
hearer? Well, let us consider that in any communication situation 
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a hearer (an audience) is antecedently equipped with a certain 
amount of knowledge, with certain presumptions, with a certain 
range of possible current perception. There are within the scope 
of his knowledge or present perception objects which he is able 
in one way or another to distinguish for himself. The identificatory 
task of one of the terms, in predications of the kind we are now 
concerned with, is to bring it about that the hearer knows which 
object it is, of all the objects within the hearer’s scope of knowl- 
edge or presumption, that the other term is being applied to. This 
identificatory task is characteristically the task of the definite 
singular term. That term achieves its identificatory purpose by 
drawing upon what in the widest sense might be called the condi- 
tions of its utterance, including what the hearer is presumed to 
know or to presume already or to be in a position there and then 
to perceive for himself. This is not something incidental to the 
use of singular terms in predications of the kind we are now con- 
cerned with. It is quite central to this use. The possibility of 
identification in the relevant sense exists only for an audience 
antecedently equipped with knowledge or presumptions, or placed 
in a position of possible perception, which can be drawn on in 
this way.‘ 

Perhaps the phrase about purporting singularity of application 


that Quine found unsatisfactory should be construed as a shot at 
describing the identificatory function of singular terms. If so, 
Quine was right to think it unsatisfactory. Not only is the phrase 
far from clear. But at least one fairly natural sense that it might 
bear is foreign to the purpose. Thus an expression might be said 
to ‘purport singularity of application’ if ‘jit contained phrases 
making express uniqueness claims, phrases such as ‘the only,’ 


4A full account of the matter would call for much more detail and many 
qualifications. I cannot claim to be doing more than drawing attention to a 
characterstic difference of function between definite singular terms and gen- 
eral terms in predicative position, in cases where both terms alike may fairly 
be said to be applied to a single concrete object. Thus it would not be true 
to say that the use of a definite singular term for a particular is always 
designed to draw upon resources of identifying knowledge or presumption ante- 
cedently in possession of the audience. For sometimes the operations of supply- 
ing such resources and of drawing on them may be conflated in the use of a 
singular term. Nor would it be true to say the general term is never used, 
whereas the singular term is always used, for the purpose of indicating to the 
audience which object it is that the other term is being applied to. For it is 
.easy to think of cases in which, as one would be inclined to say, the roles are 
reversed. But counter-examples to a universal thesis about differences of func- 
tion are not necessarily counter-examples to a thesis about characteristic dif- 
ference of function. We must weigh our examples, and not treat them simply 
as counters. 
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‘unique in,’ ‘alone,’ ‘just one.’ But terms used for the identifi- 
catory purpose will rarely contain such phrases. Such phrases will 
more naturally occur where the purpose on hand is a different one: 
e.g., to inform a hearer, with regard to some independently iden- 
tified object, that it is unique in a certain respect, or to inform him 
that there is something unique in a certain respect. But then the 
expressions containing such phrases do not have the characteristic 
role of definite singular terms. They can, as Quine would say, 
readily be parsed as general terms in predicative position. 

Slightly better, but still unsatisfactory, is Quine’s alternative 
description of ‘the intuitive idea behind purely referential posi- 
tion,’ viz., ‘‘that the term is used purely to specify its object for 
the rest of the sentence to say something about.’’ Still unsatisfac- 
tory, since ‘specify’ by itself remains vague. To remove the vague- 
ness we need the concept of ‘identifying for an audience’ which I 
have just introduced. Fully to elucidate this idea a great deal 
more should be said about the conditions and means of such iden- 
tification. But we have enough for our immediate purposes: 
enough to see that a real difference of function is reflected by the 
difference between the expressions ‘refers to’ and ‘is true of,’ and 
that these expressions, used as Quine uses them, are not inappro- 
priate; and enough to understand why Quine should impute the 
differences that he seems by implication to impute to the nature 
and consequences of application failure on the part of singular and 
general terms, respectively. 

It is easy enough to see why the distinction of function should 
lead philosophers to this further distinction. It happens something 
like this. Let us suppose that the identificatory function has been 
successfully performed. The successful performance of this func- 
tion does not, of course, settle the question of the truth or falsity 
of the predication as a whole. What settles that question would 
seem to be whether or not the general term applies to the object, 
whether, as Quine would say, it is true or false of the object. But 
now suppose a radical failure of identificatory function. By a 
radical failure I mean, not simply the use of an incorrect instead 
of a correct designation ; nor simply the use of a designation which, 
correct or incorrect, fails to invoke appropriate knowledge in the 
possession of the hearer and hence leaves him in the dark as to 
which object is being referred to, or causes him to mistake the 
identity of that object. I mean the case (rare enough) when there 
is no appropriate knowledge, in anyone’s possession, to be invoked ; 
where all such supposed knowledge is not knowledge, but mistake; 
where there just is no such object as the singular term is supposed 
to identify. This situation is indeed different from the situation in 
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which the general term simply does not in fact apply to the suc- 
cessfully identified object. We think of the predication as a whole 
as true in the case where the general term does apply to the object 
that the singular term is supposed to identify. We think of the 
predication as a whole as false in the case where the general term 
does not apply to that object, the case where the general term can 
be truthfully denied of that object. But the case where there is 
no such object is neither a case where the general term can be 
truly affirmed of it nor a case where the general term can be truly 
denied of it. Hence there is a strong inclination to say that the 
predication as a whole is neither true nor false in this case (even 
that there is no predication at all in this case). Some philosophers 
have resisted this inclination, and have argued in favor of classify- 
ing this case together with the case in which the general term fails 
to apply to the successfully identified object, under the common 
appellation, ‘false.’ There has been debate over this, and it has 
sometimes seemed that the debate over the use of the word ‘false’ 
was the really substantial question, on the answer to which hung all 
the other debated issues in this area. But this is not so; for many 
reasons. The claim that the radical failure of a definite singular 
term results in a truth-value gap is in some cases more intuitively 
satisfactory, in others less intuitively satisfactory, than the claim 
that it results in falsity. This is not a mere oddity or ‘quirk’ of 
intuition (or usage). It is something that can be explained ; though 
not here and now. 

But, however that is explained, it remains important that the 
identificatory function of singular terms should be acknowledged, 
seen for what it is, and clearly distinguished from the operation 
of asserting that there is just one thing answering to certain speci- 
fications. This distinction is implicitly denied by Russell, at least 
as far as some classes of singular terms are concerned. It is, on 
the other hand, implicitly acknowledged by Quine; and to that 
extent I am with Quine. My present reproach against him is con- 
tained in the word ‘implicitly.’ For when we read that key sen- 
tence of his, designed to elucidate the functional distinction between 
singular and general terms, we are constrained to read it as an 
obscure statement of a debated consequence of that distinction 
rather than as a description of the distinction itself; while those 
more hopeful phrases that might seem to point, however waver- 
ingly, in the right direction, are dismissed as vague, intuitive, or 
picturesque instead of being used as steppingstones toward the 
definite, the explicit, and the literal. What makes this the more 
surprising is that, in the course of some remarks devoted to the 
discussion of different types of singular terms, Quine shows him- 
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self well enough aware of the identifying function of singular terms 
in general. I content myself with two quotations: ‘‘In ‘I saw 
the lion’ the singular term ‘the lion’ is presumed to refer to some 
one lion, distinguished from its fellows for speaker and hearer by 
previous sentences or attendant circumstances’’ (112). ‘‘In ordi- 
nary discourse the idiom of . . . singular description is normally 
used only where the intended object is believed to be singled out 
uniquely by the matter appended to the singular ‘the’ together 
perhaps with supplementary information ...’’ (183). These 
idioms of ‘singling out’ or ‘distinguishing’ the ‘intended’ object 
are all in the right spirit. And on page 103 there even occurs, 
just once, the key word ‘identification.’ 

There are, of course, as Quine’s discussion shows, many differ- 
ent types of situation in which the identificatory function is per- 
formed and many different types of resource upon which a speaker 
may draw or rely in performing it. He may draw upon what 
the speaker can be presumed to be in a position then and there 
to see or otherwise perceive for himself. He may rely upon infor- 
mation imparted by earlier sentences in the same conversation. 
He may rely upon information in the hearer’s possession which is 
not derived from either of these sources, or upon past experience 
and recognitional capacities of the hearer’s which the latter could 
searcely articulate into a description. He may draw or rely upon 
any combination of these. But he must draw upon something in 
this area if the identificatory function is to be performed at all. 
That function is successfully performed if and only if the singular 
term used establishes for the hearer an identity, and the right 
identity, between the thought of what-is-being-spoken-of-by-the- 
speaker and the thought of some object already within the reach 
of the hearer’s own knowledge, experience, or perception, some 
object, that is, which the hearer could, in one way or another, pick 
out or identify for himself, from his own resources. To succeed in 
its task, the singular term, together with the circumstances of its 
utterance, must draw on the appropriate stretch of those resources. 

Is there anything in what I have so far said that Quine would 
wish or need to dispute? I think the answer is a qualified negative. 
Had I asked this question about Russell, it seems that the answer 
should be an unqualified affirmative. For Russell appears to claim 
for the Theory of Descriptions that it gives an exact account of 
the working of one class of definite singular terms, viz., singular 
descriptions. And I am bound to deny this. For in the analysis 
of singular descriptions given in the Theory of Descriptions the 
identificatory function of singular terms is suppressed altogether. 
Its place is taken by an explicit assertion to the effect that there 
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exists just one thing with a certain property. But to say this is 
to do something quite different from identifying that thing for a 
hearer in the sense I have been concerned with. One who says 
that there exists just one thing with a certain property typically 
intends to inform his hearer of this fact. Thereby he does indeed 
supply the hearer with resources of knowledge which constitute, 
so to speak, a minimal basis for a subsequent identifying reference 
to draw on. But the act of supplying new resources is not 
the same act as the act of drawing on independently established 
resources. 

The non-identity of these acts, on the other hand, constitutes 
no prima facie objection to Quine’s proposal for the elimination of 
definite singular terms from ‘canonical notation.’ For Quine does 
not claim that the sentences which replace those containing definite 
singular terms have the same meaning as the latter (182). Nor, 
presumably, would he claim that they would normally serve exactly 
the same purpose; for this, if I am right, would be to claim too 
much. He would claim that in some weaker sense the sentences 
containing singular terms could be replaced by the sentences in 
canonical notation. What this weaker kind of substitutability is 
we need not here inquire too closely, if we suppose merely that it 
is not such as to conflict with the account I have sketched of the 
characteristic identificatory function of definite singular terms. 
There remains a point of more immediate significance concerning 
our understanding of the apparatus of theoretical notions within 
the framework of which the idea of canonical notation is intro- 
duced. The relevant part of Quine’s program of paraphrase can 
most simply be summed up as follows. All terms other than the 
variables of quantification will be found, in canonical notation, to 
be general terms in predicative position. The position of singular 
terms is reserved for the quantifiers and the variables of quantifi- 
cation; and since quantifiers themselves do not count as terms, 
the only singular terms left are the variables of quantification. 
But, merely formal distinctions of grammar apart, how was the 
distinction between singular terms and general terms in predicative 
position explained? It was explained in terms of the contrasting 
roles in predication of the definite singular term and the general 
term in predicative position. This contrast of roles is our funda- 
mental clue to all the theoretical notions employed. So our theo- 
retical grasp of the nature of canonical notation rests upon our 
theoretical grasp of the identificatory function of singular terms. 
And this is why Quine should have elucidated more fully than he 


did those notions which he was content to dismiss as vague and 
picturesque. 
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II 


It may be retorted at this point that it is not necessary for 
Quine to present his distinction of terms and positions as resting 
on the contrasting roles in predication of the definite singular term 
and the general term in predicative position. There is, it may be 
said, a way of presenting the distinction which is independent of 
any appeal to the function of the definite singular term; and it is 
a way which Quine sometimes makes use of. The position of a 
singular term in general can be directly explained as position 
accessible to quantifiers and variables of quantification or to those 
expressions of ordinary language to which quantifiers and variables 
correspond. Predicative position, on the other hand, is inaccessible 
to quantifiers. It is occupied by general terms which complement 
quantifiers (or other occupants of singular-term position) to yield 
sentences. All we need now assume is that we can understand the 
role of quantifiers or of those idioms of ordinary language which 
the quantifiers ‘encapsulate.’ If we can assume this much under- 
standing, we have materials for explaining the concepts of singular 
term and of predicative position; and the general program can 
proceed without the intelligibility of its whole apparatus of theo- 
retical notions appearing to rest on our grasp of the functioning 
of definite singular terms. 

This way out proves delusive; and in observing just how it 
proves delusive, we shall see how the account I gave in Part I of 
this paper itself needs to be deepened and strengthened. Predica- 
tive position is supposed to be inaccessible to quantifiers. But is 
it? Betty is a better date than Sally. Betty is willing and pretty 
and Sally too is willing and pretty. But Betty is also witty and 
Sally is not witty. Surely, it seems, ‘willing,’ ‘pretty,’ and ‘witty’ 
are here in predicative position. But is their position inaccessible 
to quantifiers? As a date, Betty is everything that Sally is (i.e., 
willing and pretty) and something that Sally isn’t (i.e., witty). 
Or, if you like, there is nothing that Sally is that Betty isn’t and 
something that Sally isn’t that Betty is. 

What are we to do? Are we to stick by the test without quali- 
fication and say that the example shows that ‘witty’ and ‘pretty’ 
are singular terms, and ‘Sally’ and ‘Betty’ are in predicative posi- 
tion? This will attract no one, and anyway would obliterate the 
distinction altogether, since the test could be differently, and more 
obviously, applied to yield the conclusion that ‘Sally’ and ‘Betty’ 
were singular terms, and ‘witty’ and ‘pretty’ were in predicative 
position. 

Are we to try to save the situation by saying that the test for 
being a singular term includes not only occupancy of a position 
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accessible to quantifiers but also the possession of the grammatical 
form of the substantive? But this by itself would be the wrong 
kind of appeal to grammar, the kind that Quine would rightly 
repudiate. Can we buttress this additional requirement with a 
supposed rationale for it, saying that what it really amounts to is 
the requirement that the term displaced by the quantifier, if a 
definite term, should designate an object, and that ‘Betty’ satisfies 
this requirement while ‘pretty’ does not? But other objections 
apart, how shall we then deal with the ‘offenders,’ as Quine calls 
them (240), who stoutly affirm that ‘witty’ and ‘pretty’ in ‘Sally 
is pretty’ and ‘Betty is witty’ do designate objects, namely attri- 
butes? Quine’s general method of dealing with such offenders is 
not available here. For to one who says (roughly) that the use 
of any term commits its user to a corresponding object Quine is 
wont to reply (roughly) that this is so only where the term occu- 
pies a position that it can yield to a quantifier. But the trouble 
with the terms is question here is that they do occupy positions 
that they can yield to quantifiers. So we are back where we started. 

Let us think again about our example, and in a spirit as 
sympathetic to Quine as possible. Suppose we redescribe the situa- 
tion as follows. Prettiness is a quality desirable in a date and 
Betty has prettiness and Sally has prettiness. Similarly with will- 
ingness. Wit is a quality desirable in a date and Betty has wit 
and Sally has not. Everything which Sally has and which is a 
quality desirable in a date is something which Betty has; but there 
is something which is a quality desirable in a date and which Betty 
has, which Sally does not have. I think that Quine would say 
that this form of description of the situation is a better, a more 
logically candid, form than the first. But how does it differ from 
the first? Well, it differs in that the terms that yield their positions 
to quantifiers have the grammatical form of substantives and not 
of adjectives. But we are agreed not to regard this as a vital dif- 
ference. A more significant difference is this. There is something 
explicit in the second account of the situation that was only im- 
plicit in the first; and it is made explicit by the use of the expres- 
sion ‘quality desirable in a date.’*> Let us try to follow this clue. 
It gives us the following result. ‘Prettiness’ occupies singular- 
term, or referential, position because it is joined with such an 
expression as ‘desirable in a date,’ which, relative to it, occupies 
predicative position. Generally, whenever, explicitly or implicitly, 
two terms are joined of which the first stands to the second in that 
characteristic relation in which ‘prettiness’ (or ‘pretty’) stands to 


5 Cf. Quine, p. 119: ‘‘The move that ushers in abstract singular terms has 
to be one that simultaneously ushers in abstract general ones.’’ 
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‘desirable in a date,’ then, relatively to each other, the first is a 
candidate for referential and the second for predicative position. 
Thus, even in our first description of the situation, ‘pretty’ had 
implicitly referential position. It did not have implicitly referen- 
tial position considered simply in relation to ‘Sally’ (or ‘Betty’). 
Rather it was a candidate for predicative position relative to 
‘Sally.’ For it does not stand to ‘Sally’ as it stands to ‘desirable 
in a date’ but rather as ‘desirable in a date’ stands to it. But it 
still had implicitly referential position; for it was implied that 
being pretty was desirable in a date. And it was because it had 
implicitly referential position that it could comfortably yield its 
position to quantification. 

But now let us ponder this. A new criterion seems to have 
emerged for the relative concept of referential and predicative 
positions. I shall call it the type-criterion. (Elsewhere I have 
called it—or, rather, its basis—the category-criterion.) * ‘Pretty’ 
has predicative significance relative to ‘Betty,’ referential signifi- 
cance relative to ‘desirable in a date.’ We have a series consisting 
of (1) ‘Betty,’ (2) ‘pretty’ or ‘prettiness,’ (3) ‘desirable in a 
date,’ such that any earlier term in the series is a candidate for 
referential position relative to the immediately succeeding term, 
and any later term is a candidate for predicative position relative 
to the immediately preceding term.’ But what is the general 
nature of such a series, what is it about its terms and their rela- 
tions that confers upon them these further relations, these claims 
to relative referential and predicative position? Well, it will 
scarcely be denied that ‘Betty’ is typically used to designate a 
spatio-temporally continuous particular. And it will scarcely be 
denied that the meaning of ‘pretty’ is such that it may be said to 
group such particulars in accordance with a certain kind of prin- 
ciple. The term may be said to group all those particulars whose 
designations may be coupled with it to yield true statements. Now 
in a certain sense ‘Betty’ may be said to group particulars too: a 
particular arm, leg, face, even a particular action, might all be 
truthfully ascribed to Betty. But obviously the principle on which 
‘Betty’ groups particulars like arms and legs is quite a different 
sort of principle from the principle on which ‘pretty’ groups par- 
ticulars like Betty and Sally. Now consider such a term as (3) 
‘desirable in a date.’ This term has a grouping function too. It 


6 See Individuals, Ch. 5 et seq. 

7™The variation in form from ‘pretty’ to ‘prettiness’ supplies the sub- 
stantive which is grammatically typical for referential position; the insertion 
of ‘has’ before ‘prettiness’ yields a phrase which as a whole is grammatically 
suitable for predicative position, while containing a part, ‘prettiness,’ gram- 
matically suitable for referential position. 
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does not directly group particulars; it groups ways, such as term 
(2)’s way of grouping particulars. But there are analogies and 
connections between term (3)’s way of grouping ways of grouping 
particulars and term (2)’s way of grouping particulars. The 
principle that term (3) supplies, of grouping ways of grouping, 
is like the principle that term (2) supplies, of grouping particu- 
lars, in a way in which both are quite unlike the principle of group- 
ing particulars that term (1) supplies. These likenesses and un- 
likenesses are registered in the terminology of philosophy: in the 
series that starts with particular, and goes on with property or 
kind of particular, property or kind of property or kind of par- 
ticular, etc.; in the philosophical usage which permits us to say 
that Betty is a case or instance of prettiness, and prettiness a 
case or instance of quality desirable in a date, but forbids us to say 
that Betty’s left arm or anything else is a case or instance of 
Betty.® 

The result, then, of our reflections on our example is this. Two 
terms coupled in a true sentence stand in referential and predica- 
tive position, respectively, if what the first term designates or signi- 
fies is a case or instance of what the second term signifies. Items 
thus related (or the terms that designate or signify them) may 
be said respectively to be of lower and of higher type; and this is 
why I called the new criterion one of type.® Part of the explanation 
of the kind of grouping which terms of higher type than the lowest 


8 Not all particulars are spatio-temporally continuous as Betty is. But 
the contrast between principles of grouping is not in general dependent on 
such continuity, though it is seen most easily in cases characterized by con- 
tinuity. The expression ‘The Plough’ (used as the name of a constellation) 
designates a spatio-temporal particular, though not a continuous one; whereas 
even if it should come to pass that all the gold in the universe formed one 
continuous mass, this would not turn ‘gold’ into the designation of a spatio- 
temporal particular. What makes it correct to count a star as a bit of the 
Plough or an arm as a bit of Betty has at least to do with their spatio-temporal 
relation to other bits of the Plough or of Betty in a way in which what makes 
it correct to count something as an instance of gold has nothing to do with 
its spatio-temporal relations to other instances of gold. The distinction be- 
tween being a particular part of (or element in, etc.) and being a particular 
instance of remains bright enough here, even though spatial continuity is gone. 
Of course this is only the beginning of a long and complex story which per- 
haps has no very clear and definite end; for as we bring more sophisticated 
characters into our story, the clarity and the simplicity of the contrast between 
principles of grouping tend to diminish. But we are investigating foundations; 
and it is enough if the beginnings are clear and distinct. 

® But, of course, by adopting this terminology I by no means intend to 
suggest that the only differences that can properly be described as differences 
of type or category are the very broad differences I am concerned with. One 
may have occasion, for example, to distinguish many different types or cate- 
gories within the very broad category of particulars. 
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can do was that it is a kind of grouping which designations of 
spatio-temporal particulars cannot do. So implicit in this criterion 
of relative position is the consequence that a term designating a 
particular can never occupy predicative position. A term signi- 
fying a kind or property, however, may occupy referential or 
predicative position, depending upon whether it is, or is not, 
coupled with a term of still higher type. 

Now it might be maintained that we do not need this criterion 
in addition to the identificatory criterion suggested in Part I of 
this paper. It was there suggested that the primary occupant of 
referential position was the term which served to identify the 
object both terms applied to, the object the sentence was about. 
Does not this criterion work as well for ‘Prettiness is a quality 
desirable in a date’ as it does for ‘Betty is pretty’? Just as ‘Betty’ 
identifies, and ‘pretty’ does not, the object the second sentence is 
about, so ‘prettiness’ identifies, and ‘quality desirable in a date’ 
does not, the attribute the first sentence is about. But before we 
acquiesce too readily in this suggestion, let us consider more care- 
fully the way in which, both here and originally, we applied the 
identificatory criterion. When we do so, we see that the type- 
criterion was already implicit in our application of the identifi- 
catory criterion. We said that ‘Betty’ identifies, and ‘pretty’ does 
not, the object the sentence is about; what the sentence tells us 
about Betty is that she is pretty. But in saying this we have 
already shown a tacit preference for the particular, the item of 
lower (lowest) type, as the object the sentence is about. There is 
nothing in the word ‘about’ or in the concept of identification in 
general to compel this excluswe choice. We could equally well say 
(and in some contexts it would be correct to say) that the sentence 
was about prettiness; and that what it says about prettiness is that 
Betty is pretty. The term ‘pretty’ identifies the attribute the 
sentence is about; the words ‘Betty is’ inform us where the attri- 
bute is to be found. But though there was nothing in the word 
‘about’ or in the concept of identification in general that compelled 
this exclusive preference, nevertheless there was something that 
compelled it: this was the conjunction of the two facts: first, that 
we were seeking to elucidate the distinction between referential and 
predicative position, and, second, that the type-criterion is essential 
to this distinction. This does not mean that we should abandon 
the identificatory criterion. It only means that we should acknowl- 
edge that the exclusive way in which it is applied reflects our 
acceptance of the type-criterion. 

We fuse the two, to obtain the following account of the distine- 
tion between referential and predicative position, an account which, 
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if I am right, underlies all that Quine says about this distinction. 
Referential position is the position primarily and fundamentally 
occupied by a term definitely identifying a spatio-temporal par- 
ticular in a sentence coupling that term to another signifying a 
property-like or kind-like principle of grouping particulars. The 
particular-identifying term is the primary case of a definite singu- 
lar term. The other term occupies predicative position. Second, 
referential position may be occupied by a term signifying a prop- 
erty-like or kind-like principle of grouping particulars provided 
that this term is itself coupled to another term which signifies a 
higher principle of grouping such principles of grouping. The 
first of these terms is then a secondary case of a definite singular 
term. The other term again occupies predicative position. Finally, 
the position occupied by a definite singular term of any kind may 
be coherently yielded to a kind of term which does not character- 
istically have the identifying function of a definite singular term, 
and which is called an indefinite singular term. 

The above sentences of mine by no means constitute a complete 
account of the distinction between referential and predicative 
position, between singular term and general term in predicatwe 
position. But they provide, perhaps, the necessary basis on which, 
by further extension, analogy, and qualification, any complete ac- 
count must be built. 

But now what has happened to quantification? We set out with 
the suggestion that accessibility to quantifiers might provide a test 
for referential position independent of the explanations of Part I. 
We end by returning to the explanations of Part I, with the addi- 
tion of an explicit awareness of the type-criterion they implicitly 
involved. Quantification seems to have disappeared from view 
altogether. Yet quantifiers were supposed to hold the key to 
referential position. How are we to explain this? 

We can understand the situation better if we remember that 
quantification is also supposed by Quine to hold the key to some- 
thing else, viz., the ontological commitments of our talk. Quanti- 
fiers hold the key to ontic commitment because the objects are 
‘‘what count as cases when, quantifying, we say that everything 
or something is thus-and-so’’ (240). They hold the key to refer- 
ential position because they encapsulate certain ‘‘specially selected, 
unequivocally referential idioms of ordinary language,’’ viz., ‘there 
is an object x such that’ and ‘every object z is such that’ (242). 
Here the notions of object, reference, and quantification seem to 
stand in firm connection without any dependence on the ideas of 
type and of identification that I have invoked. But let us look a 
little more closely : at the tell-tale word ‘cases’ in the first quotation 
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and at the way in which ‘something’ and ‘thus-and-so’ are balanced 
about the ‘is’; at the word ‘object’ itself in the second quotation. 
Does the word ‘object’ itself already contain, concealed, the type- 
criterion, the preference for particulars? After all, we readily 
say that spatio-temporally continuous particulars are objects and 
less readily say this of attributes and the rest. Suppose we leave 
it out, to guard against prejudice. Then why should we prefer 
‘There is something that is thus-and-so’ to ‘There is something 
that such-and-such is’ as the general form of what we say when 
we use an existential quantifier? The reason is clear; but it leads 
us straight back to the type-criterion. In a two-term sentence in 
which one term identifies an item of lower type to which the other 
term non-identifyingly applies, it is the identifying term for this 
item that is the grammatical subject of the predicative ‘is’ and 
characteristically precedes it. What characteristically follows the 
‘is’ (as grammatical complement) is the term that applies to, but 
does not identify, the item of lower type; it is the term that signifies 
(identifies) an item of higher type, that which the item of lower 
type is being said to be a case of.° So it is the type-relation, the 
type-order, that dictates Quine’s choice of phrasing, and thereby 
seems to vindicate the alleged link between quantification and 
referential position. 

This is not to say that the quantification test is a bad test for 
referential position. On the contrary, it is, on the whole, a good 
test." But the explanation of its being a good test leads us once 
more back to the type-criterion. It is a good test because there is 
never any point in introducing a quantifier into a place that could 
be occupied by a term signifying an item of a higher type unless 
this is done in coupling with a term signifying an item of a still 
higher type.1? Hence quantifiers always occupy relatively lower- 
type positions. We saw this, in a not very clear way, in the ex- 
ample about the qualities desirable in a date. In ‘There is some- 
thing that Betty is and Sally is not’ we appeared to be quantifying 
in a higher-type region without any coupling to a term of still 


10 The point can be indeed be put, though less clearly, without reference 
to identification. Something a thing is is of a higher type than anything which 
is it; a thing which is something is of a lower type than anything it is. The 
italicized ‘is’ here corresponds to ‘is a case of,’ though it differs from the 
latter phrase, of course, in permitting a grammatically adjectival termination. 

11 The words ‘on the whole’ signify the need for certain reservations, or 
at least for further reflection, about some adverbial expressions like ‘here,’ 
‘there,’ ‘now,’ ‘then.’ Quine says these can be ‘parsed’ as general terms. 
But no amount of parsing would seem to defend their position from occupa- 
tion by ‘somewhere,’ ‘somewhen,’ ete. 

12 The point is explained in Individuals. See especially p. 327. 
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higher type. But we had to acknowledge that this was mere ap- 
pearance, that we were operating implicitly with the still higher- 
type notion of ‘quality desirable in a date.’ If we were not 
implicitly operating with a higher-type notion, the sentence would 
not be worth affirming. The point becomes clearer if we consider 
a simpler case. Suppose the term ‘Socrates’ identifies the philoso- 
pher. Then ‘There is something that Socrates is’ is bound to be 
true, and ‘Socrates is everything’ (or ‘There is nothing Socrates 
isn’t) is bound to be false. There is no point in either sentence 
if ‘Socrates’ functions as a singular term identifying the philoso- 
pher; just as there is no point in any sentence whatever which 
declares, with regard to any identified item of any type whatever, 
that it has some property or that it has every property. In general 
it will never be to the purpose to quantify over items of a higher 
type unless some still higher-type principle of collection is being 
implicitly used. 

Thus, in practice, the quantification test for referential posi- 
tion is quite a good test. But it is so only because the notions of 
referential and predicative position (or, if you like, of singular- 
logical-subject position and logical-predicate position) have to be 
understood in the way I have outlined. And if I am right in 
saying that they have to be understood in this way, then I think 
it must also be admitted that the whole apparatus of distinctions 
in terms of which the theory of canonical notation is explained 
rests upon notions whose role is hardly sufficiently acknowledged. 
The two essential notions are: first, that of an order of types, based 
upon the quite fundamental distinction between spatio-temporal 
particulars on the one hand and property-like or kind-like princi- 
ples of grouping such particulars on the other; and, second, that 
of the identificatory function characteristically performed by defi- 
nite singular terms referring to particulars. 

The purpose of this paper was to indicate the fundamental 
place of these two notions in Quine’s own thinking about referen- 
tial and predicative position. That they have this place there is 
not, as far as I can see, something he would necessarily wish to 
dispute. But there is, I think, a further and connected conse- 
quence, concerning Quine’s views on ontology, which is also worth 
mentioning ; and perhaps he would not wish to dispute this either. 

The objects to the existence of which our discourse commits 
us are, according to Quine, the objects, of whatever sort, which 
‘‘the singular terms, in their several ways, name, refer to, take as 
values. They are what count as cases when, quantifying, we say 
that everything, or something, is thus-and-so’’ (240). Now we 
have sufficiently seen what the primary objects answering to this 
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description are. They are spatio-temporal particulars. And we 
have seen that this is not something which just happens to be the 
ease. It is a guaranteed consequence of the nature of the funda- 
mental distinction between singular term in referential, and general 
term in predicative, position. Hence such particulars do not 
merely happen, for extraneous reasons, to count as objects in 
Quine’s sense. They are the very pattern of objects in this sense. 
They are not; indeed, the only things that answer to Quine’s de- 
scription. But to say of things of other types that they also answer 
to this description is simply to say that we have occasion to bring 
such things under higher principles of grouping, principles which 
serve to group them in ways analogous to the ways in which 
expressions signifying properties (or kinds) of particulars serve 
to group particulars. In so far, then, as things other than spatio- 
temporal particulars qualify as objects, they do so simply because 
our thought, our talk, confers upon them the limited and purely 
logical analogy with spatio-temporal particulars which I have just 
described. And now, surely, we are in a position to understand 
the nominalist prejudice, and to discount it—without flattering the 
fantasies of Platonism. If by accepting as entities, on this logical 
test, things other than spatio-temporal particulars, we were claim- 
ing for them any other, any further, likeness to such particulars 
than the logical analogy itself contains, we should indeed be run- 
ning into danger of committing the characteristic category-con- 
fusions of Platonist mythology. One who believes that such accept- 
ance inevitably carries such a claim must seem to himself to have 
every rational motive for the strenuous efforts of paraphrase 
demanded by a limited and, as nearly as possible, nominalist 
ontology. But this belief is itself a symptom of confusion. Of 
course, even when the belief is seen to be illusion, motives of a 
reasonable kind, elucidatory, aesthetic, for these efforts of para- 


phrase may still remain. But the motive of metaphysical respecta- 
bility is gone. ©’ oT tleien 
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In these compact works Paul Tillich further develops his inter- 
pretation of religion as ultimate concern. The two discussions 
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supplement each other; one deals with the essence of religion in 
the individual and the religious community while the other sets 
forth, in a series of short papers, the theme that religion is the 
soul of culture and social life. 

Aware of the confusion resulting from glib and careless use of 
the term ‘‘faith,’’ Tillich seeks in Dynamics of Faith to reinterpret 
its religious meaning. His analysis has special relevance at present 
because it remains sensitive not only to philosophy but to depth 
psychology as well. Tillich acknowledges Freud’s contribution 
while remaining critical of his scepticism and relativism. He rightly 
sees that norms and principles are rejected from Freud’s stand- 
point chiefly because they are made to appear as nothing but the 
oppressive voice of the superego. The continuing problem, how- 
ever, is whether there are not norms that are rooted in the reality 
of both the self and the environment. Genuine faith is directed to 
norms of this sort, and without them there would be neither ground 
nor reason for seeking to expose the idolatry and pretensions of 
the ego. For without valid norms there can be no culture whatever. 

The main thesis by which Tillich seeks to attack the distortions 
of faith as acceptance of what is either fanciful or tyrannical is 
to show that faith is a response of the self as a whole in the experi- 
ential situation. The critical discussion of faith’s distortions forms 
the best part of the book. We are led to examine anew the difficul- 
ties that must attach to every attempt at confining faith to a 
‘*faculty’’ such as intellect, will, or feeling. Understanding faith 
as response and orientation of the self to the ultimate, Tillich is 
able to argue effectively that faith is not belief with low proba- 
bility (intellectual distortion) ; that it is not a desperate will to 
believe ‘‘in the fact of it all’’ (voluntaristic distortion) ; that it is 
not a subjective feeling or sentiment (emotionalist distortion). 
Taking faith as the ultimate concern of the individual, Tillich con- 
stantly stresses the risk that must accompany it. Doubt appears 
not as the destroyer of faith, but as one of its inescapable aspects 
which must be continually overcome. In an argument not unlike 
Royce’s, Tillich claims that every doubt is based upon faith in the 
ground of that doubt; faith, therefore, is always attacked in the 
name of something else in which we have faith. The success of 
this argument depends upon our not making any sharp distinctions 
between the faith that is religious and faith in its other forms. 

Holding, as he does, that self-criticism belongs essentially to 
religion, Tillich raises the question of the adequacy of religious 
symbols. Like Cassirer, he sets his problem within a context of 
symbolic forms; faith must be expressed in symbols, and these are 
to be judged according to the sort of meaning they express and 
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the function of that meaning. Knowledge of the sort found in 
the most precise natural sciences confronts religion only indirectly 
and forms a negative criterion. Positively, religious symbols are 
judged according to their adequacy for expressing ultimate con- 
cern; adequate symbols are those which criticize and exclude 
idolatry while expressing the truly ultimate at the same time. 
Symbols are justly discarded when they no longer lead to response, 
action, and communication. Tillich describes these tests as ‘‘ prag- 
matic,’’ although they are said to be more readily applied in ex- 
plaining the death of past symbols than in judging the adequacy 
of present ones. We still need to achieve clearer ideas about the 
meaning of truth in religion, especially the question of the direct 
application of philosophical conceptions of truth to religious af- 
firmations. It will not do to use the term ‘‘pragmatic’’ in this con- 
nection unless we mean to take that theory of truth seriously; 
commitment to it involves more than the claim that religious sym- 
bols must be judged in a ‘‘practical’’ or ‘‘existential’’ context. 

The Theology of Culture sets forth Tillich’s oft-repeated thesis 
that religion is the soul of culture and culture is the body of re- 
ligion. The essays contain a wealth of idea and insight about 
many topics; each treats of some aspect of religion in its cultural 
embodiment and of culture in its religious potentialities. Included 
are Tillich’s well-known papers on existential philosophy and the 
types of the philosophy of religion, as well as papers on theology 
and. psychoanalysis, the nature of religious language, and religion 
and art. Of special current interest are the comparisons between 
religion in Russia and America, the discussion of Einstein’s pro- 
nouncements on religion and science, and the contribution of 
Buber’s thought to Protestant theology and social doctrine. 

The range of topics is too extensive for critical treatment, but 
the underlying thesis deserves comment. Rejecting the belief that 
religion is a wholly divine creation in the soul and thus independent 
of culture and the belief that it is a special function of human 
life, Tillich defends religion as the ‘‘dimension of depth’’ in all 
human life. Religion is ‘‘ultimate concern,’’ and, when it is 
genuine, the object of that concern is the ‘‘really ultimate,’’ or 
God. This interpretation has both experiential and historical 
support, but it also encounters difficulties. Chief among them is 
the relation between ‘‘positive’’ religion as represented by histori- 
cal religious communities and their members and the depth aspect 
of life in which every human being participates. How can the 
revitalizing function of this conception of religion, embracing as 
it does both prophetic and mystical elements, be focused in his- 
torical life? Must it not find roots in actual religious institutions, 
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or is it to show itself only in the dialectic of culture and its forms? 
Tillich is not unaware of these problems. His position, however, 
would be stronger and less vulnerable if he would distinguish more 
carefully between the religious dimension of human existence and 
positive or avowed religious faith. All men participate in the 
former in the sense of having the concern and fulfilling it in some 
concrete object. Not all, however, are committed to what is really 
ultimate. Many secondary objects and preliminary concerns ac- 
tually do function in the life of the individual as if they were more 
than secondary and preliminary, but we must not confuse the ulti- 
macy of the concern with concern for what is really ultimate. 


JouN E. SmitH 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Language of Education. IsraEL ScHEeFrier. Springfield, IIL: 
Charles C. Thomas, 1960. 113 p. $5.50. 


For reasons that have more to do with institutional arrange- 
ments than with the inherent philosophical interest of educational 
concepts, these concepts have been touched very little by the Revo- 
lution in (English language) Philosophy. Now, ‘‘however .. . 
the prospects for philosophical inquiry into education, in the spirit 


of contemporary analysis and with the help of its methods, seem 
encouraging indeed’’ (p. 8). The goal Scheffler sets himself in 
this book ‘‘is, of course, not to say the last word on the topics 
treated, but rather to put forth analyses that may contribute to 
furthering critical reflection on the problems with which they deal.’’ 

What problems? Ever since the Meno and the Nicomachean 
Ethics, two questions have been the central concern of those who 
use the language of education: How shall we understand the pe- 
culiar mental interaction known as teaching? What shall be the 
basic policies of a deliberate educational enterprise? Philosophical 
problems arise when we try to understand and evaluate the lin- 
guistic moves used in discourse on these questions. This brief book 
represents a felicitous choice of central philosophical problems in 
the language of education, and, as would be expected by readers 
of this JourNaAL, Scheffler’s treatment of them shows clear but 
unobtrusive technical competence. 

I cannot imagine this book’s being unsuccessful in reaching the 
goal Scheffler set for it. It reveals a deep and basically sympathetic 
understanding of the often sad realities of educational discourse. 
The writing is clean. Even more important, Scheffler is so con- 
sistently right in his basic values, e.g., on the place of critical reason 
in a democracy (p. 59), that his work never distracts attention 
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from philosophical problems to other sorts of issues. And, as I 
hope to show, he poses problems clearly enough that one can see 
occasional errors in his solutions. 

The first part of the book deals in successive chapters with three 
of the standard linguistic moves encountered in discussion of aims 
or purposes in education, viz.: definitions, slogans, and metaphors. 
The treatment of the last two, while enlightening as far as it goes, 
ignores the fact that slogans and metaphors tend to get all tangled 
up in ideological systems, so that the slogan ‘‘ We teach children, 
not subjects’’ (p. 38 et seg.) is accepted by the same people who 
adopt the ‘‘growth metaphor’’ (p. 48 et seg.). If these had the 
usual explicit meanings, they would be in conflict, for one cannot 
teach a tree to grow. But, in fact, as elements in an ideology they 
have no meaning apart from the prescriptions drawn from them 
for practice. Fortunately, ideological thinking is moribund in 
education as elsewhere in our culture, and no harm is done when 
Scheffler ignores it. 

Definitions are a different matter. Scheffler begins with a tax- 
onomy of this form: 


Definitions 
Scientific General 


(These have special criteria: they Stipulative 

are not found in education, or, Inventive 
when found, are taken out of con- Non-inventive 
text and become one or more of Descriptive 
opposite. ) Programmatic 


His discussion here puzzles me in two respects: Why does he 
wish to legitimize programmatic definitions? What does he mean 
by ‘context’? Let us follow only one of the examples used to illus- 
strate his thesis. According to a standard authority ‘‘. . . the 
school curriculum is considered to be all the actual experiences of 
the pupils under the influence of the school’’ (p. 23). This is a 
stipulative, non-inventive definition of ‘curriculum.’ Splendid. 
But it is also programmatic, for it fits into the following argument : 


1. (Definition of ‘curriculum’ above.) 

2. The actual experiences of pupils include much besides what 
goes on in classrooms. 

3. Therefore, the curriculum includes much besides what goes 
on in classrooms. 

4. But, by an ‘‘associated principle of action’’ (p. 20), the 
school is held to be responsible for its curriculum. 
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5. Therefore, the school is responsible for much besides what 
goes on in classrooms. 


Expanding the argument in this fashion is necessary to show 
how Scheffler distinguishes programmatic definitions from persua- 
sive definitions in Stevenson’s sense. Scheffler recognizes that there 
are ‘‘psychological responses, feelings, and attitudes’’ associated 
with such terms as ‘curriculum’ and ‘profession’ (a very similar 
argument involving the latter term is discussed), but he is less 
concerned with these than with the ‘‘cognitive’’ use of these defi- 
nitions to pose ‘‘arguable issues,’’ as above (p. 20). 

Scheffler is entirely correct in his insistence that moral and 
political issues cannot be resolved by such use of descriptive and 
stipulative definitions, even when the arguments are formally valid. 
He is also correct in his claim that this fact is ignored in a great 
deal of educational argument. But it puzzles me that he should 
dignify this sort of mistake by elevating programmatic definitions 
to coordinate status with descriptive and stipulative definitions. 
It’s odd, too, because in one very important respect these are obvi- 
ously not coordinate. A formula may be purely descriptive, an- 
other purely stipulative. But none could be purely programmatic; 
being programmatic is a function attaching to one of the other two 
kinds of definition. 

The ‘‘moral or practical issue’’ (p. 21) involved in the argu- 
ment above is whether (or better: how much of) a school’s time 
and money should be spent in supervising activities other than 
classroom instruction. There’s much to be said on the question. 
The only purpose served by the definition, however, is to invoke 
the feelings and attitudes ordinarily associated with the term ‘cur- 
riculum’ on one side of the issue. And that is Stevenson’s sense 
of ‘persuasive.’ 

Before concluding that Scheffler made a mistake, let us allow 
him an appeal to the contextualism that pervades the first three 
chapters. ‘‘Look,’’ he might say, ‘‘you assume that my scheme 
was designed to classify formulae asserting equivalence of meaning. 
But I was really concerned with ‘the practical purport of a defini- 
tion on a particular occasion’ (p. 19). It is only in abbreviatory 
form that we speak of classifying definitions ; we are, in fact, classi- 
fying contexts in which definitions are used for different purposes.’’ 

But what, exactly, is a context? (We can classify kinds of fish 
only when we know what it is to be any kind of fish.) Scheffler 
uses ‘context’ in two senses. In the first sense, a context is a lin- 
guistic domain, the sense obviously intended by Nowell-Smith’s use 
of ‘contextual implication’ which Scheffler quotes with acceptance 
(p. 61). But on other occasions Scheffler says that whether or not 
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a definition is programmatic ‘‘is . . . not merely a formal ques- 
tion, to be determined by what is said’’ (p. 27). If we take the 
latter view, then it cannot be the case that the programmatic char- 
acter of a definition could be recognized by ‘‘anyone who knew the 
normal conventions of the language’’ (quoting Nowell-Smith, p. 
61). One would have to know also the socio-political conflicts and 
disputes current among the audience to which a given utterance is 
addressed. 

I believe that in its major emphasis Scheffler’s ‘context’ means 
the total socio-political situation in which the language of educa- 
tion is used. But let us invoke another principle: It is only when 
the conventions of language are kept free from systematic involve- 
ment with partisan interests that open argument on substantive 
issues can oceur. Since Scheffler clearly attempts to elevate and 
not merely describe usage, it would be well to distinguish sharply 
between ‘context’ in its linguistic sense and ‘context’ in its socio- 
political sense, and, furthermore, well to proscribe the use of pro- 
grammatic definitions altogether. In the linguistic context defini- 
tions are not in themselves programmatic, and in the socio-political 
context this kind of argument is tendentious. 

Scheffler’s effort to elevate usage by analysis is nowhere more 
evident than in his treatment of ‘teaching.’ Not only in the last 
two chapters (‘‘Teaching,’’ and ‘‘Teaching and Telling’’) but 
throughout the book, Scheffler is intent on rescuing ‘teaching’ from 
triviality and from extraneous images. His analysis begins with 
the distinction between ‘‘ ‘success’ and ‘intentional’ uses of the verb 
‘to teach’’’ (p. 60). His treatment makes it clear that this verb 
is more complicated than might have been suspected—more com- 
plicated, in fact, than Scheffler seems to realize. For example, in 
its not-implying-success use, he says, ‘‘teaching . . . involves try- 
ing as well as doing—trying to get someone to do something.’’ Is 
this necessarily so? Let us consider a not implausible case. Miss 
Lowell of Smith College has designed a beautiful course in inter- 
mediate logic to be presented on an early morning television pro- 
gram. The network producer takes one look at her wispy locks 
and thick lenses, then hurries to Equity and hires Mr. Forester— 
a tall, handsome, greying, pipe-smoking, non-Method actor who 
dons tweeds and accurately memorizes Miss Lowell’s lines and ges- 
tures. We tune in one morning and ask: ‘‘What is Mr. Forester 
doing?’’ The answer comes: ‘‘He’s teaching the axiom of choice.’’ 

‘‘But that can’t be: despite his academic appearance, he’s a 
slob, never reads anything but comic books. He could never under- 
stand the axiom of choice, much less try to get someone else to 
learn it.’’ 
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‘*Well, he’s teaching it. Just watch him.’’ 

Scheffler says (p. 67) that teaching is like working on a problem 
in geometry. But not in this case. If we trained a juvenile actor 
to play the part of a boy working on a geometry problem, we 
couldn’t say the actor was working on the problem unless, by 
chance, he was trying to solve it. But Mr. Forester’s activity (he’s 
a good actor, albeit a slob) is sufficient to justify the claim that 
he’s teaching the lesson. This is not a Pickwickian sense, nor does 
it reduce to the claim that he’s playing the part of a man teaching 
the lesson. 

It might be said that the case posed gets its point by casually 
switching to the ‘‘success’’ use of ‘teach.’ Not so. If one day a 
President-elect was assassinated and the new department pre- 
empted the air without informing Studio C where Mr. Forester 
was teaching and, therefore, no one learned anything from him— 
still we should have to say he taught the lesson. (How would we 
describe his activity the night before when he went through the 
lesson in front of mirrors?) 

This case is trivial, but in the light of recent developments in 
programmed instruction (teaching machines) it may be important 
to qualify Scheffler’s claim that ‘‘attempts to think of teaching in 
extreme behavioristic terms are, at best, ambiguous and, at worst, 
totally misguided’’ (p. 67). We can easily imagine a teaching 
machine with a feedback circuit such that ‘‘the pupil is not sys- 
tematically precluded from asking ‘How?’ ‘Why?’ or ‘On what 
grounds?’’’ (p. 68). Would the description of such a machine 
fall under Scheffler’s strictures against behaviorism? Isn’t ‘teach- 
ing’ in some ways more like ‘answering the telephone’ than it is 
like ‘working on a geometry problem?’ 

The schemata introduced by Mr. Scheffler to distinguish teach- 
ing from telling are ingenious and enlightening. ‘‘X teaches Y 
that .. .’’ ‘‘X teaches Y how to.. .’’ and ‘‘X teaches Y .. .”’ 
(with exactly corresponding uses of ‘tells’) enable Scheffler to show 
very neatly what must occur if each sentence, with blank-filler 
supplied, is to be true in the ‘‘success’’ use of ‘teach.’ 

There is one instance, however, in which Scheffler may have 
understated his case. One laudable goal of the analysis is to demon- 
strate that learning a moral norm is not only a matter of skill 
or ‘‘pattern of action,’’ but also a matter of coming to believe 
that one ought to obey a certain imperative. I wonder, however, 
whether the case is not weakened by his treatment of the following: 
‘‘Can one sueceed in teaching Y to be honest without succeeding 
in having Y learn that one ought to be honest? Can Y, that is, 
learn to be honest without learning that one ought to be honest? 
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Can Y learn to pay his debts without learning that one ought to 
pay his debts? These two latter questions . . . have affirmative 
answers’’ (p. 93). 

Now the last question surely has an affirmative answer. But is 
the penultimate quite the same? In other connections, Scheffler 
equates ‘being honest’ with ‘acting honestly.’ Now can Y really 
learn to act honestly in the whole range of actions to which honesty 
is relevant without learning that one ought to act honestly? 
Suppose Y discovers that his good friend Z has outstanding debts 
which he makes light of and refuses to pay? Suppose Y finds that 
he has long forgotten a debt and lost track of his creditor? Sup- 
pose, to take an old case, W loaned Y a pistol and returns for it 
with obvious intent to commit murder? Can Y learn to act hon- 
estly in those and similar cases without learning that one ought 
to act honestly? What would it mean to say that Y had learned 
to act honestly in all these situations but had not learned that 
one ought to act honestly? 

In practice the animus against inculeating parochial values as 
if they were universal ethical imperatives is strong and growing 
stronger. There are, obviously, excellent reasons for that animus. 
Many well-intentioned educators retreat to the position that one 
can teach ‘‘patterns of socially desirable behavior’’ without neces- 
sarily teaching morality, in the sense of bringing students to accept 
moral imperatives. Now Scheffler would not subscribe to that 
view, but he attacks it as being undesirable, whereas I think his 
analysis, pursued far enough, would allow him to make the stronger 
claim, viz., that where patterns of behavior are matters of morality 
(as opposed to courtesy and safety, p. 94) it is logically impossible 
to teach the behavior without the imperative. 

These arguments against isolated particulars should not be 
taken as denigrating this book. On the contrary, Scheffler’s major 
theses are not affected by these arguments, and besides, it is only 
because he has posed the questions so intelligibly that argument on 
details is possible. Many philosophers, I’m sure, and at least a 
few practicing educationalists, I hope, will be stimulated to further 
‘‘eritical reflections’’ by Scheffler’s study. 


JOHN McCueELLAN 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBiA UNIVERSITY 
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